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bl Re: MacDonald Dinner 


We still hope that the dinner in honour of 
the Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay MacDonald, post- 
poned because of his illness, may be held. 
Those having tickets will be notified instantly 
when there is anything definite to report. 
Meanwhile, we should appreciate cooperation 
in reducing the telephone inquiries which now 
add heavily to our work. If the dinner is 
cancelled, refunds will be made promptly. 


Entered as second- 
class matter December 
2, 1921, at the Post 
Office at New York, 
N. Y¥., under the act 
of March 8, 1879. 


A CHALLENGE TO DOCTRINAIRES 


HARLES EVANS HUGHES chal- 

lenges both pacifists and militarists 
to re-assess some of their most cherished 
dogmas. The former Secretary of State’s 
address, as President of the Society of 
International Law, in Washington, April 
28, is a comprehensive and searching 
analysis of some of the basic problems 
of peace and war. No peace worker nor 
any preparedness advocate, who is will- 
ile ing to face unpleasant questions, should 
fail to study the full text of this timely 
presentation. It is here briefly analyzed. 


Modernize the Law of War 


HE modernization of the interna- 

tional law of war is urgently neces- 
sary. Three well planned efforts to- 
wards this end have been undertaken 
since the war. But none of these steps 
have issued in treaties or binding obliga- 
tions. Why? Mr. Hughes explains: 


“There are several and contradictory rea- 
sons. Fundamentally, it appears that the com- 
pelling sentiment does not exist. First, there 
are those who are so intent on abolishing war 
that they have no patience with regulations 
of war. They decline to contemplate the 
possibility of another war. They have passed 
resolutions against it; they simply will not 
have it; it must be altogether outlawed. 

“But there are others, perhaps as numerous, 
who are satisfied that nothing can prevent war, 
and that, if there is war, no rules will restrain 
the use in any manner of any instrumentality 
by which success can be achieved. Then, there 
are those who, in their desire to abolish war, 
wish to make it as horrible as possible. As 
H. G. Wells puts it, ‘the improvement of war 
may be synonymous with the ending of war.’” 


He then briefly but convincingly an- 
swers each of these reasons for indiffer- 
ence. Incidentally, he demolishes with 
the help of Justice Moore the popular 
illusion that the peculiar character of 
modern warfare makes restrictions im- 
possible. 


Limitation of Armament the Test 


R. HUGHES characterizes the eco- 
nomic wastage of armaments, in Sir 
Josiah Stamp’s striking phrase, as “the 
rake’s progress to physical bankruptcy.” 
He quotes approvingly Lord Grey of 
Fallodon—“the enormous growth of 
arms in Europe (prior to 1914), the sense 
of insecurity and fear caused by them— 
it was these that made war inevitable.” 
Analyzing the present European situa- 
tion, he insists that, “It would be idle to 
expect a more favorable time for the 
limitation of armaments than now, and 
yet, paradoxically, the difficulties mount 
so high as to appear to be well-nigh in- 
superable.” 


End Provocative Armament 


N two brilliant paragraphs Mr. 
Hughes discloses the absurdity in the 
major premise of militarists everywhere: 


“Provocative armament threatens aggres- 
sion, breeds distrust, stimulates competition in 
arms and leads to war. The difficulty in draw- 
ing the line lies in the conception of defense. 

“The masters of strategy, the experts in the 
art of war, planning to crush the hypothetical 
enemy, naturally hold that attack itself is.the 
best method of defense; and that, if war comes, 
the nation fully prepared should be so armed 
that it may strike an immediate and decisive 
blow. Defense defined in these terms has the 
elements of aggressive preparations, save that 
it is not admitted to be such, and stimulates 
apprehension and similar preparation by 
others, so that there is no end save war, in 
which even the victors may be losers—to be 
followed again by the same futile policy. This 
would be the fatuous cycle of provocative pre- 
paredness.” 


He then elaborates with approval a 
thesis familiar to any student of Norman 
Angell’s writings: 

“It is apparent that in considering the ap- 
propriate limits of defensive armaments we 
meet, at the outset, questions not simply of 
military strategy, but of governmental policy, 
or political questions in the broad sense.” 


No wonder Admiral Fiske accuses Mr. 
Hughes of rank and dangerous heresy! 


First Steps 

R. HUGHES does not minimize the 

difficulties of achieving his aim— 
not “to cripple reasonable defenses but 
to do away with provocative arma- 
ments.” “It is,” he insists, ‘‘futile to 
attempt to limit the industrial strength 
of peoples.”’ Nor is it likely that chem- 
ical and aerial industrial developments 
can be distinguished from potentially 
military developments. Hence it is all 
the more important that the “striking 
forces or standing armies” be rigidly 
limited. Accepting the conclusions of 
General John McAuley Palmer’s recent 
volume, “‘Statesmanship or War,” he as- 
serts that not only the limitation but 
“indeed the elimination of provocative 
land armament may be achieved con- 
sistently with the standards and aims of 
free peoples and without the loss of real 
security.” 


Substitutes for Armaments Essential 


UT the modernization of the law of 
war and the limitation of armament 
is only a preliminary step. Peace will 
depend upon satisfactory substitutes for 
war as a means of settling international 
disputes. Since most of the serious dis- 
agreements are not suitable to adjudica- 
tion by a court, there is imperative and 
constant need for “extra-legal instru- 
mentalities of conciliation.” In this con- 
nection Mr. Hughes pays tribute to the 
Council of the League of Nations. 


The Way Out of the Court Impasse 
R. HUGHES suggests a way out of 
the World Court impasse. He re- 

fers approvingly to the proposal made 
recently by M. Fernandez, formerly 
Brazilian Ambassador to Belgium and 
a member of the Advisory Committee of 
Jurists which drafted the statute of the 
Permanent Court. Mr. Fernandez would 
have the Council and the Assembly of 
the League formally declare “that a re- 
quest for an advisory opinion is one of 
those questions for which a unanimous 
vote is necessary.”” Mr. Hughes assumes 
that such an interpretation would meet 
the Senate’s fifth reservation and would 
thereby remove the heretofore insuper- 
able obstacle to United States’ adherence 
to the Court. 

In conclusion, Mr. Hughes sums up his 

philosophy of progress: 

“The two processes, the development of the 
law and the amicable adjustment of contro- 
versies outside the sphere of the law, with the 
avoidance of provocative preparation for war, 
should go on together. The indispensable re- 
quisite is that the attitude of the powers, 
especially of the great powers, should reflect 
the growth of a law-abiding sentiment and of 
the reasonable disposition which underlies it— 
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the conviction of peoples that the path of 
security and peace can be found only in the 
ways of justice and mutual respect.” 


Notes 

Russia has at last consented to come 
to Geneva. Official confirmation of her 
intention to participate in the Interna- 
tional Economic Conference, opening on 
May 4, was received by the League 
Secretariat, April 30. Acting Foreign 
Minister Litvinoff announced that the 
Soviet delegation would be made up of 
sixteen persons, including well-trained 
economists and financiers. 


President Coolidge’s optimistic refer- 
ence to Mexican-American relations, on 
April 25, was answered approvingly by 
President Calles the next day. He said: 

“The attitude of President Coolidge as re- 
flected by his words and told by the press 
seems to me to be serene, cordial and con- 
ciliatory ... 

Mr. Coolidge shows a clear, intelligent and 
exact comprehension of our ideas and of the 
intent of our laws, and we expect that he will 
be convinced that Mexico never has proposed 
to confiscate these properties. 

“As I have clearly said before, in the entire 
range of the revolutionary policy and its ex- 
pression in the laws, there is no spirit or 
proposition of confiscation. There are and 
may continue to be technical or philosophical 
differences in interpretation when the laws are 
studied not so much for the results of a prac- 
tical sort which they produce as for the ideol- 
ogical conception which gave them life. . .” 


After expressing general agreement 
with Mr. Coolidge’s thesis regarding a 
nation’s right to protect its citizens 
abroad, the Mexican President added: 


“But I wish to make note of one element 
in this conception: when the citizens or sub- 
jects of a strong country live and obtain 
possession of property in a weak country, 
they should appeal to all resources of the 
laws of that country for redress of true or 
supposed violations of their rights before ap- 
pealing to their own Government.” 


JAMES G. MCDONALD. 


The Changing East, by J. A. Spender. 
New York, Stokes, 1926. 

Recent impressions of an English news- 
paper editor in Turkey, Egypt and 
India. 

Revolt in the Desert, by T. E. Lawrence. 
New York, George H. Doran Co., 1927. 
Lawrence’s abridged account of his col- 
orful participation in the Arabian revolt 
against Turkey. 

The Rise of American Civilization, by 
Charles A. Beard and Mary R. Beard. 
New York, Macmillan Co., 1927. 2 
vols. 

A brilliant, fascinating epic. 
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American Policy in China 
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